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U His name through faith in His name hath made this man strong.” 

a ACTS iii. 6. 
ES ago the prophet was bidden to say unto them that were of 
, earful heart ‘Be strong.” And, strange though the command 
med, implying that we may be strong if we will, that it is a 
;mmand shows that itis even so, that the acquisition of spiritual 
jcength is in our own hands. To many the possibility of strength 
/ good news indeed. Once it was not strength they wanted, but 
fe—bare life. Spiritual death reigned within them, and the 
eath sentence was uttered over them; they wanted life. Then 
rey accepted Christ and found that life in Him; the life of God, 
ith new affections, and capacities, and hopes, and powers, the 
ndying life maintained by the mediation, and fed from the ful- 
ess of God’s Son. That they have and shall have for ever. But 
hey want more of it; that is, now they want strength. Do we 
ot lament, many of us, that our Christian life is feeble, that it 
iardly holds its own against indwelling evil, that it is often beaten 
jown by besetment, that the current of the world often brushes 
side its opposition, that its faculties are dwarfed and its achieve- 
nents hardly worth the name? We have life, we Christians, but 
‘ow often is it rather the life of the sick man—existence, rather 
‘han life; and perhaps the very best news we can hear is that in 
the Gospel of strength. ‘Tell me,” says the soul, “‘how my 
‘eebleness, my spiritual feebleness, may yield to vigour; tell me 
how to gain a robust piety, one that conquers sin, and that goes 
gloriously forward in the Saviour’s service and to His likeness—l 
would have that.” That want +5 met in the text—the teaching of 
the text is that strength comes through faith in Christ. 

Here, on the one hand, was the Apostle, a man with no more 
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power in Sishels than any other who walked the stree'}},. 
Jerusalem that day, able to work a miracle which startled the c{f... 
by a word, sending to his home, walking and leaping and prail\,, 
God, the cripple whom they had laid daily at the gate of the terr}) ,. 
a wonderful instance of strength for service. On the other hi 
here was a man lame from his birth—hopelessly lame, I suppo: 
able to receive the healing then surprisingly offered him. 
know not which to wonder at the more, Peter’s confident comma), 
to him to rise up and walk, or the man’s confident obedience. 7 

strength which gave the blessing was the strength which took 
It is a wonderful instance of strength for reception, receptior]}| 
what God would grant. qt 

Now, whence came this strength? This strength of Peter’s, 14] 
strength of the lame man, and is it available tous? Can we 
our infirmity, our infirmity for everything we ought to do orto | 
can we be strengthened as they were ? The answer tells of a sou 
open to us as to them, and of means at our disposal as at they 
** His name through faith in His name hath made this man stron} 

Let us think for a moment of the strength in the name of Jes 
For you observe that the strength did not come from faith, 
through it. Thestrength was in the name of Jesus. “ His na 
hath made this man strong.” Dear friends, it is well to rememH} 
the distinction, for we get sadly misleading ideas of ¢ 
Christian faith—sometimes exalting it to a good work which *} 
suppose God rewards, sometimes regarding it as having sow} 
inherent virtue of which really it is destitute. Faith, what\ 
it? Faith is simply the hand that receives, the medium throug 
which what is in Christ passes to us, the pipe that conveys t 
water of the reservoir to the thirsty city. You remember thes 
words: ‘It pleased the Father that in Him should all the fulnes 
dwell.” Our portion is want and emptiness. God gives us nothin; 
It is His will that we in ourselves should have nothing. Every 
thing is stored in Christ for us, and it has to be taken from Him 
and faith is the hand that takes. The Apostle had no strength 
himself, no more strength to work that miracle than we have. |] 
is a figure of speech to say that the Apostles wrought miracles— 
Christ wrought them, not they. ‘‘ Ye men of Israel,” said Petes 
‘why marvel ye at this, or why look ye so earnestly at us a 
though by our power or holiness we had made this man walk 
God hath glorified His Son Jesus Whom ye delivered up. Y 
killed the Prince of life Whom God hath raised from the dead 
whereof we are witnesses and His name—His name hath mad 
this man strong.” 

I say, think of the strength in the name of Jesus. Well, Hi 
name stands for Himself, reveals Himself. Peter, for example 
says here that it is the Son of God. ‘‘ God hath glorified Hi 
Son.” Well, that is His name—the co-equal Son of the Father 
What a vision of strength that opens to us! You remember, fo 
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stance, such words as these, “‘ His dear Son, by Whom were all 
ings created that are in heaven and in earth, visible and invi- 
ble, whether thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
things were created by Him and for Him, and He is before all 
ings, and by Him all things subsist.” If we speak of strength, 
en, lo, He is strong. It was His strength that called the worlds 
*o being, and that maintains them in their place. It is His 

Nength that made man from the dust, breathing life into the 
ty. It is His strength that works through the forces of nature, 
w robing the land with beauty, then making it tremble at their 
ice, and always supplying the need of every living thing. It is 
‘s strength that inspires and controls the armies of heaven. 

1e Lord of Hosts is His name. His name, the name of God 
e Son, is nothing less—and oh what strength it means—than 
€ Lord God Almighty. 

4 And His name describes His work. ‘‘ Thou shalt call His name 
4] fsus—that is, Saviour—for He shall save.” By giving Him that 
;ame, what strength God implies in Him! For He is the only 
F5aviour. As the Apostle says, after this very occasion, ‘‘ Neither 
3 there any other name under heaven given among men.whereby 
»e must be saved.” All hope, even God’s hope, of the world’s 
-edemption is in Christ. 

Then we feel how strong He must be to maintain a spotless 
life amid earth’s defilement and temptation, and then to bear in 
4 Uis own body on the tree the sins of the world, and then to bring 
aany sons unto glory, deliver them from sin, granting them the 
‘Divine nature, supplying their need, enabling them to conquer 
‘heir foes, and at last raising them to His own right hand, yea, 
landertaking to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
\by Him. Think of the strength that must be in Him who under- 
takes, who is responsible for all that, think of the strength that 
| must be in Him, the accumulated strength which has animated 
and will animate the saints of God; for their strength was the 
| strength of Jesus, the strength to which alone is due the multi- 
|tude whom no man can number before the throne, who, when 
their number shall be complete, asked the reason that they were 
there, will unitedly exclaim, ‘‘The Lord Jesus has done it all.” 

And His name is the availing plea with the Father; as He 
said, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Fatherin My name, He will give it. Hitherto have ye asked 
nothing in My name. Ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may 
be full.” And that gives us another aspect of our Lord’s strength 
—His strength God-ward as well as man-ward. All other power 
combined could secure nothing from the Most High, but the soul 
in prayer breathes the name of Jesus, and at once the doors of 
God’s treasure-house fly open and His resources are laid at the 
,Suppliant’s feet. Nothing can prevail with God—neither tears, 

nor prayers, nor good deeds, nor all combined. The violent storm 
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heaven’s gate in vain; but then, then the Redeemer’s name avails, 
At its utterance God gives all. We speak all this with de 
reverence and in human language, but does it not seem, brethre 
as if by the Father’s will Jesus has dominion over all that tk 
Father is and has. Heasks the Father, and the Father forthwit 
gives. We use Hisname in asking, and, so potent is that nam 
the Father gives to us. I think, perhaps nothing so reveals t! 
strength of our Lord as that does. It is high, we cannot atta 
unto it. The measures we apply to strength fail us here. God§ 
only knows the strength of God. 

But now we pass to this: We have here this strength. i 
we keep the thought up of its greatness? This strength of whicl 
we have spoken is available to men. The strength that heale 
the cripple was Christ’s strength. Peter emphasises that. 
not only says here ‘‘ His name,” that is Himself, mark you, fot 
the name stands for the person. “His name—that is, Jesus—§} 
hath made this man strong ;” but in the next chapter he repeatse 
it. ‘‘ Be it known unto you that by the name of Jesus Christ off 
Nazareth Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, even 
by Him doth this man stand here before you whole.” It was-the | } 
strength of Christ, but that strength was exercised through|human | 
instrumentality. It came down into the Apostle and wrought the 
cure; through him it came down to the cripple and enabled him } 
to receive the cure. The energy—oh, it is a sublime thought— 
the energy of the Son of God passed into these men. I say, what 
a truth that is—Christ’s strength available to you and me, the 
self-same strength with which He lived His holy life, conqueringg 
sin and bearing peacefully His woe; the strength with which H¢ 
wrought His works, making the blind to see and the deaf to hearjj 
and the lame to walk, and raising the dead; the strength with 
which He broke from the grave and ascended on high, leading | 
captivity captive; yea, the strength by which He creates all 
things and re-creates mankind, that strength as we need it, as we 
will use it according to His will and for His glory, that strength 
is available to His people. 

Now, so great, and if it were not familiar, so striking a doctrine 
is not based on a mere incident which we might perhaps mis- 
understand. It is based on great fundamental truths. For in- 
stance, Christ’s mission is to give life, and more of it. That was 
the end of the incarnation and the atonement—life. ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son that whoso- © 
ever believeth on Him should have everlasting life”; and not, 
mark you, everlasting safety, but much more than that—ever- 
lasting life; life, not simply spiritual nature, for that might be 
half dead, but spiritual vitality, capable of everlasting increase, as 
He said, “‘I am come that ye might have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” That is just what we want—spiritual vitality. 
Our spiritual nature which we already have through the new birth 
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)ve want that vitalised. Well, then, dear friends, our tasks will 
wrought easily and our burdens borne patiently, and our be- 
‘ments conquered. It is more life, and fuller, that we want, we 

ristians. Let us have that, and we shall achieve what is im- 
ssible now. And if we doubt whether we can have it, we have 
®t to remember this strong fact that to give it is the end of 
UE rist?’s work. It is for that He descended to the cross, and for 
at He lives upon the throne, to give us more and more life ; 
'd what is that but to make us strong? These are the pledges 
cat can have the strength we need; for Jesus cannot deny 
imself. 

And then we remember another fact, that His people are His 
dy through whom He will exert His strength. ‘“‘ Ye are the 
il.dy of Christ,” says the Scripture. As for the members of the 
ody, our head fulfils its will, so does Christ fulfil His will 
rough His people. They are to be the instruments by which 
e carries out what is in His heart. He no longer walks the 
arth in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, but He walks it still in 
ie person of His Church, and by His Church He would con- 
é/nue now what He began before—His will. Now it is the will 
a!" Jesus Christ to execute His will through His people. What 
His will? To conquer sin wherever it is in us or in the world. 
{le is its foe, and cannot rest till Satanis trodden under foot. It 
; His will that we should be holy—holy not merely in freedom 
atom evil, but in possessing His character and His joy. It is His 
lt}-ill to redeem the world from woe, to rectify its ills, to assuage 
s griefs, to restore the blessedness of Paradise and more. And, 
(Gear friends, it is His will to do all this by us—by us. He is 
(§repared therefore to send His own vital force down into our re- 
!@ olve, and our effort, and our speech, and work through us, and 
“f onquer through us, and through us bring the world to God. Oh, 
l}here is no telling the strength, therefore, He is prepared to put 
¢}ato our feeble arm; our arm—nay, it is Jesus Christ’s arm. 
‘}*ruly, Paul was right when he said: “‘ The power of Christ may 
est upon me. I can do all things through Christ, who streng- 
heneth me.” 

‘We remember another strong truth. He holds His strength 
‘In behalf of redemption. We remember that the risen Christ 
‘holds nothing for Himself. That is one of the cardinal articles 
if our creed, one of the great cardinal truths of the New Testa- 
|nent. The risen Christ holds nothing for Himself. He has 
received all for us. God gave Him to be head over all things to 
he Church. Then the strength He has in His risen state is ours. 
Je is keeping it for us. He has received it for us. And Jesus is 
u faithful trustee, and will not fail to dispense His trust as we 
eed, and will receive and use it. 

, Ah, brethren, we have not received more of it because 
e would not, or because we kept ourselves to such small 


attainments that we needed but little. ‘All power is giv 
unto Me,” He said; but, as though He meant, ‘It is 
you—I am about to give it back to you "He adde 
‘““Tarry ye in Jerusalem till ye be endowed with power from 4 
high.” And as they tarried the power came, the very power 
Christ, in which they so continued His ministry that positive: 
their mighty works could not be distinguished from His ov 
Cling to this, brethren, Christ's strength is ours if we will have 
The exceeding greatness of God’s power to usward who believ: 
according to the working of His mighty power which He wroug 
in Christ when He raised Him from the dead and set Him at H 
own right hand. 5S 

Well, then, we have this last truth: this strength blessing t 
man through faith. There is Christ’s strength, here is 
weakness. How can that strength pass into me? By fait 
Faith is the channel through which His fulness passes to t 
emptiness. Or, if you will, as I said, faith is the hand by whick 
just take, by which I just receive what He holds to me, what . 
would give to me. ‘‘ His name through faith in His name ”"— 
rather, as I said, because His name stands for Himself, it is throu 
faith in Him—*‘ hath made this man strong. We receive life fro 
Christ from beginning to end in the same way. It was by fa 
we first received it. It is by faith to the very last that we rece 
each augmentation of it. ‘‘ That believing ye might have li 
through His name” is the Gospel for the sinner who has none 
that life. It is no less the Gospel for the saint who has life b 
wants more. 

Now, just see as we close how this faith makes us stron; 
Well, for one thing, it removes—and, oh, that is not a little thir 
—it removes the weakening burden. ‘‘I should be well a 
strong,” said an invalid, ‘‘ but for this pain I feel.” And many 
Christian could say, “ I should be Strong but for the pain I fee 
the pain of an uneasy conscience.” Till that is removed there | 
no chance of strength. It is sometimes, as you know, a surpris 
to the sick man and his friends that, nourish him as they maj 
his strength, undermined by a secret disease, makes no advanet 
A restless conscience is such a secret disease in spiritual life, an 
its removal is the very first step to increased vitality. Thi 
removal is effected only by faith in Christ. 

Have you a guilty conscience to-night ? Have you been yieldil 
to sin, been overcome by the tempter? Has he almost overcom 
you in the dust? Do you want to come back to the strength yo 
have lost? Do you want strength to conquer him as you hay 
never conquered him? Dear friend, the very first thing for yo 
to do is to get rid of that past guilt, to get rid of that burden « 
pain on your conscience; and, oh, I say, how can you get rid ¢ 
that but through faith, ‘through faith in the Saviour, Whose bloo 
cleanseth us from all sin, and Who is exalted to give remission 
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when through faith in Him that weakening burden is gone, 
‘Is sense of guilt, then the soul will begin to rise and strength 
: a] return, and it will be strength through faith. 
‘ion @ hen faith awakens the inspiring memory, another way through 
wach it strengthens us. Dull and heavy hosts shrink from the 
ending battle, till the commander speaks of a nation’s eye upon 
n, and that they uphold a nation’s cause and fight for hearth 
home. Hearth and home, the words touch a magic spring at 
ch a tender vision rises in the hearts of many and a sudden 
rgy inspires them. Eyes brighten, lips cheer, swords flash, 
arms are nerved to conquer. Oh the strength that comes 
mn one swift memory. Such a memory comes through faith in 
vist, the memory of One who gave Himself for us, One to 
i: liom we owe all we have and hope for, the memory of a Saviour 
. pllose cross has brought us pardon and peace and help, and of a 
‘y Mur friend Whose love cannot change. We cannot estimate the 
siwer of that memory on the sluggish soul. If this thought of 
@rist is an inspiration—an inspiration to resist any sin, to bear 
:'-™y burden, to undertake any right task, “‘ yea,” it exclaims with 
ter’s ardour, “Lord, I will lay down my life for Thy sake.” 
i! that is strength through faith. 
“ja Faith, moreover, reveals an animating presence. For loneliness 
ag often the source of our weakness. The grasp of a friendly hand, 
«le glance of a friendly eye will often make a weak man strong, 
iM ll often make a waverer stedfast. You may know that Lady 
i. wagusta Stanley, the wife of the late Dean of Westminster, was 
uch interested in the poor of that neighbourhood; and one day 
ai poor, suffering woman in one of the London hospitals said: ‘I 
jqpuld go through this operation if Lady Augusta Stanley would 
| aply come and take hold of my hand.” We understand that quite 
yy gell. With one by our side we care for and trust, we can do and 
Sear what alone we cannot. Faith in Christ just means that on 
Jie highest scale. Why, He says, “I will never leave thee nor 
jrsake thee.” He says, ‘‘Lo,1 am with you alway.” Oh, 
iith grasps His hand then and whispers, “Thou art near, O 
6 ord. When others have left me, Thou, my Friend, my Helper, 
oy All-sufficient One, art here.” And with that the loneliness of 
a he soul flies away and the weakness of it, and strength comes, and 
: is strong through faith. : 
And this is, most of all, because faith relies on Him who 
“| annot deceive. A dozen—less, eleven—Galilean fishermen went 
orth to conquer the world by a message. And what was the 
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out that they knew that power was given to their Divine Head, 
nd that in doing His will He would supply the power as they 
}needed it? And He did. And we—you and I, brethren—come 

within the same promise, for we are His people, and are equally 
‘Tinembers of His body, and for what He requires of us He will 
supply the strength. 
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And then; faith seizes on that fact, which is the hear 
fact—that all the strength we need for what Christ gives us to 
He will supply. And faith seizes on that. Faith says :— 


“ Weaker than a bruised reed, 
Help I every moment need ; 
But He, according to His Word, 
Will put strength into me.” 


And He does. He must. He cannot fail. He has undertak) 
to do it. He loves to be trusted. ‘‘ They that honour Me,” sa 
He, “I will honour.” ‘* None of them that trust in Him sha} 
be ashamed.” And so, once more, it is strength through faith. 1 
Dear brethren, why then should we do ourselves this wronf 
of all others, that we are not always strong? Have faith 3 
Christ, meditate on Him, commune with Him, study Him, ar 
faith will grow, and with the faith strength in weakness and 
fear. When the task is more than you can fulfil, and the burde 
more than you can bear, and the heart sinks within you, whispe 
to yourselves the name of Jesus. It is a rare talisman. Thin 
for a moment of Him of whom it tells, and in the selfs 
moment trust Him, and you shall find His name, like ointmer 
poured forth, in the soul reviving, strength-giving. And ti 
His glory wondering angels will at length utter, as the 
planation of the achievements which before for you were ab 
impossible, “‘ His name through faith in His name hath ma 
this man, this woman, this sufferer, this seeker, strong.” 


THE SYMPATHY OF GOD. 


A Sermon by 
THE VERY REv, Dr. VAUGHAN, Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Te 


“ Master, carest Thou not that we perish ?”—StT. MARK iv. 38. 


In a dangerous storm on the capricious inland sea of Gennesaret, a little 
boat, occupied by thirteen persons, is crossing from the western to the 
eastern shore—the waves are breaking into the ship, so that it is now ful 
of water—and one, evidently the leader of the little company, is in the 
hinder part of the vessel, not helping, not cheering, not sympathising with 
the rest—no, asleep. It is He who suggested the crossing ; He who, 
when the evening ofa long, toilsome day was come, had said: ‘* Let us 
pass over unto the other side.” In some sense, then, He was to blame 
for the peril; why had He not foreseen the winds and the waves, and post- 
poned the voyage, at least to the morning? They had trusted Him—not 
wisely, but too well—and now, instead of feeling for them in their distress 
He lies there taking His rest: lies there asleep, The sting of the danger 
is in that sleep. If He were awake, and alive to their trouble, they coul 
have borne it; they were always ready to follow Him—sometimes the 
thought they could die with Him; but that He should be indifferent to 
their alarm, that He should be able to sleep through it, this was unkinc 
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i was unlike Him; half in astonishment, half in reproach, they 
s}st awaken Him with the question, ‘‘ Master, carest Thou not that we 
‘h ? » 

iracle and parable are but differences of name in many places of the 
yel—and it is so here. The crossing, that storm, that sleep, that 
cening, all were typical; real as facts, significant as emblems. They 
: all been acted again and again in human lives, in spiritual histories ; 
mption itself is just that—a world’s misery, a world’s sense of neglect, 
lq vine sleep, a Divine awakening—the times of that ignorance God 
‘edced at, at last He interposed for deliverance, rebuked the wind and the 
and would have all men everywhere to be saved. 

Master, carest Thou not that we perish?” is one of those graphic and 
etic touches which we owe to this second Gospel. The other Evange- 
} are contented to say, ‘* Master, master, we perish,” or, “ Lord, save us, 
“}perish.” St. Mark, preserving (it may be) a reminiscence of St. Peter 
jimself present at the event—gives that which we seem to recognise at 
de as the exact expression ; represents, at all events, the exact point of 
feeling, in this ‘‘ Carest Thou not?” Is it nothing to Thee whether we 
4. or die? Hast Thou no thought for us who have left all for Thee ? 
Chere can be no doubt that, even amongst human beings, it is an im- 
Jnse aggravation of any calamity to feel that it is not cared for. To 
@ er unregarded, neglected, unloved, with cold careless eyes looking on, or 
sed in idle sleep, which one touch of sympathy would have prevented, 
, thing differing in kind as well as degree from any suffering which has 
e, or even pity, as its companion. The expostulation of Gethsemane 
Youldest not thou watch with me one hour?” was the utterance (in part 
least) of a human distress. Made in all thinks like unto His brethren, 
» Man of Sorrows was expressing in that pathetic interrogation the very 
pught breathed once, with apparent reason to Him, “ Carest Thou not 
tt we perish?” Even He—proving in all things His Deity by His 
amanity—was human also in this—that He accepted, that He even 
larned for sympathy, and could say, in the agony of the sin-bearing, to 
fle from whom He might have looked for compassion, carest thou not for 
is “horror of great darkness,” for this fear of death which is fallen 
oon me? 

}) Ali have known at some time the double sadness of a bereavement 
Hhich, for any reason or for none, has lacked sympathy. Sometimes 
Jere has been a character veiled from all but its very nearest and dearest 
I urrounding friends, even friends near as a brother, have not been 
\Imitted to the privacy, or have not been congenial to the disposition of 
.e person whose departure has created, just for one heart, a perpetual 
j2solation—how has it jarred upon that one ear to hear the vague con- 
lolences, to receive the inadequate, the half unreal lamentations of those 
/ho, compassionate indeed, but cannot (as we say) enter into the in- 
ividuality of the orphanage or the widowhood which must go with him 
|) the grave. ; 
Thus is it in all experiences—we see it even in the vilest. The hisses 
‘ind execrations, even the curses not loud but deep, of a condemning mob, 
ave had power to add bitterness to the last horrors of a public execution ; 
hese have been the clenching evidences that no man compassionates, that 
»yer those fathomless, those gloomy waters, there flies no vessel of com- 
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miseration ; these have brought home to the dying criminal the 
conviction—more awful than death—that no man cares that he peris: 
On the other hand there is no fear, and no anguish, and no form of de 
which may not be soothed and mitigated by the presence of a gener 
heart deep, self-less sympathy. It is no stretch of imagination to he 
that some softening influence may have communicated itself to the he: 
of those ship-wrecked mariners of yesterday, in the sight of pier and bea 
swarming with agonised beholders, powerless, indeed, to help, but str 
to feel, and assuring them by look or sign that there were those v 
cared if they perished. 

It is this known instinct of nature which makes the last offices of nu 
and physician, of pastor and friend, so powerfully ministerial to the | 
of inevitable, inexorable death ; it is this which has added the last tor 
of misery to deaths died in abandonment or exile, where there has b 
none to catch the last sigh, to breathe the name of home, or to point 
eye and the heart upward to that opening heaven where the Son of 
standeth at the right hand of God. 

But in the instance before us there was a more than human symp2 
missed and craved for, And thus it carries our thoughts into a reg 
above that of earthly brotherhood, and suggests some reflections, not 
suitable (I trust) to the occasion, upon the complaints and expostulati 
of humanity itself in the ear of “a God that hideth himself,” cae a Savi 
seeming to slumber. 

It cannot be denied that there are many facts and many experience: 
the life of this world, which irresistibly suggest the question whether ¢ 
can be waking, or, if wakeful, caring. To try to enumerate such phe 
mena is as needless as it is painful. We cannot but read this sleep 
Jesus Christ in the boat tossed by the wave, with His disciples stanc 
by, wondering and half murmuring, as intending to represent the wo 
wide, age-long mystery to which we are pointing. It does seem wonde! 
not only or chiefly, that there should be pain, disease, and death in 
earth—earth being what it is in the matter of sin, for we cannot but 
that it would be more wonderful still, a real offence to faith, a 
stumbling-block to virtue, if a sinful were not also a suffering creatio 
but how, in the confession of the Book of God itself, all the foundati 
of the earth are thrown out of course by the existence of sin upon it, 
by the perversenesses, mismanagements, and self-contradictions, wl 
are the growth and fruit of that primary fact of evil. ‘‘ Carest thou n 
we are tempted to say to the Divine Ruler Himself, “that, whether it 
by a moral murder or a moral suicide, we, Thy creatures, are 
perishing !” 

And even if this mystery of the existence of evil were explainec 
palliated, it would still be wonderful how evil should be allowed to sp 
and diffuse itself, where there was either no freedom of choice on the | 
of its victim, or even a will to resist if the strength were but present. 
see the ancestry of evil, tainting, to remote generations, an offspring w! 
had nothing left for its inheritance but the memory of crime and son 
We see a leprosy of shame and vice corroding the very walls of hot 
in which, nevertheless, women and children must carry on their miser 
being, though to dovso is to be involved in consequences of which | 
are not originators, but victims. Nay, we see, here and there, ef 
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, difficulties encountered, battles waged, in the vain endeavour of 
helplessly entangled life to rid itself of those fetters of evil which it 
.o share in riveting. How can all this be—we vex ourselves with the 
ion—if indeed there is a God at once of holiness, love, and power, 
‘intending, ruling, or even overruling, a world which He caused to be 
which He keeps in being. ‘ Carest Thou not,” we find ourselves 
g, as we suffer, or as we look on, “Carest Thou not that we perish ?” 
possible that neither the violence, nor the malignity, nor the lust, nor 
jlasphemy, of wicked men should evoke the interference, were it but 
qe protection of the innocent, of a God living and walking, a God on 
ide of right, and a God resistless in power? 
‘ese questions are as old as the Fall, and we have learned in some 
sure the lesson of patience concerning them. “But when the experi- 
- comes into a man’s own life, he finds himself still asking, “‘Carest 
u not that I perish?” Painful it might still be to suffer—pain and 
wring are but names for each other—painful it must be to live uneasy 
;,in body or spirit, through poverty and its circumstances, through 
ase and loneliness, through fears and fightings on spiritual subjects, 
wugh cavils of doubters, and taunts of scoffers, and all the thousand 
ures of a busy and inventive infidelity—painful this must be, whatever 
its shape and form—yet even this is not the worst thing. If I could 
in all this a kindly purpose—an end and an aim, like that spoken of 
the Patriarch—‘‘ When He hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold ” 
could bear anything. I know that I want chastening, to beat down 
self-will. 1 know that I want sharp discipline, of scourge and cross, to 
e me of my vanity and my levity. I know that I want a darkening, 
: by one, of the false lights of earth, to make the light of heaven 
cious or even visible. But surely it is not necessary, it is not beneficial, 
t I should be so utterly left without one sign of a gracious motive, or 
n of a personal dealing, that I could quite easily imagine myself the 
re creature of chance, the mere sport and plaything of destiny, in all 
t happens to me, mental as much as physical, and can only keep alive 
myself an opposite idea, by a sort of dogged adherence to principles 
ich it would be death, and worse than death, to abandon? I feel that 
ould bear almost anything if I knew that God held me in His hand, 
t I could bear quite anything if I were sure that He was only, and of 
purpose, refining and purifying me. The dreadful, the intolerable, 
ng is that I cannot see this, cannot know this except in theory and by 
e, and am therefore constantly driven, by stress of searching winds and 
hing waves, to look towards the unseen Presence, and say, ‘‘ Carest 
ou not that I perish ?”’ 
We might still go further, and say, that the sympathy of God is more 
al to us even than His Omnipotence. The disciples accepted the 
erishing ’’—in other words, the non-intervention of Christ to save : what 
2y could not accept was His ‘‘not caring.” In its influence upon the 
art to care is more than to save. Love is more than power, even in the’. 
vine. We are not making light of any one of God’s attributes ; it is the 
mbination of all the attributes which indeed forms our conception of 
im. ‘To suppose God all else, and yet limited in point of power, cannot 
riously be allowed without robbing ourselves of His Deity. But it is 
rmissible to go all lengths in pressing, one by one, upon our hearts all 
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His perfections. And to-day we have before us His sympathy. 
dwelling upon the thought, how essential it is that He should care 
How absolutely nothing can make up to us for the absence of t 

Far better would it be for us, as spiritual and immortal beings, to i 
that there might be some opposing and thwarting impediment in the 
the present exercise of God’s attribute of Omnipotence, than that 
should be any defect or any coldness in His love. If we could believ 
the true explanation of the present confusion was this—that the pov 
evil, though doomed, is not yet actually subdued and subjugated t 
might of God—that there is a real warfare going on between two emp’ 
light and darkness—that, so far from being asleep or being indifferent 
is conducting a campaign, as for defeat or victory, against the united 
forces of dragon, beast, and false prophet—and that, tho ugh the final 
is certain, the last field is not yet fought, nor captivity yet led captive: 
would go far to reconcile us to the conditions and the experiences « 
present—for it would at least secure to us His lively wakefu’ sympathy 
every soul's struggle and every life’s agony of our own—it would exp! 
us, as far more than a parable, that revelation of joy in heaven over 
sinner that repenteth, of ministering spirits sent forth thence to watcl 
the heirs of salvation—it would lay to rest, thoroughly and for ever 
bitterest and cruellest of all suspicions, *‘ Master, carest Thou not th 
perish ?” 

And when a man has made up his mind at all costs to believe j 
Divine care for him—and when we say, “at all costs,” we mean, “ 
cost of supposing some temporary limit to the present exercise o 
Divine power itself—he will find, as he casts himself, day by day, 
that love and that compassion, that, for him at all events—however i 
be for the universe—the power is already sufficient too. He may st 
unable to add one jot or one tittle to the old argument about the exis 
of evil—he may count it more reverent, as well as more true, to say, ‘ 
knowledge is too wonderful for me, I cannot attain to them ”—but h 
find that the difficulty is no longer, for him personally, a moral difficu 
he will find that prayer does bring him the needed comfort anc 
needed help—as his day, so his strength his—beginning with the a: 
“Thou, God, carest,’” he passes on into the experimental convi 
** There is none like unto Thee, O Lord, there is not one that can « 
thou doest !” 

This is the present privilege of all who, for good or ill, cast in the 
decisively with Jesus Christ, Though for these, as for others, the t 
of life is still dark and baffling, the practice is like the light shining 
and more till the perfect day shallcome. On the hypothesis (as 
speak) of the Gospel, the reading of the great riddle is but a questi 
time. For each particular life committed to it, the mystery is um 
already. ‘‘Yeta little while and He that cometh shall come,” 1 
patience, patience and hope, patience, hope, and courage, these thre« 
sum and substance, the sufficient stay also, of the life that is. For 
it is not so. On the life that has undertaken itself, its own charge, its 
guidance, its own solution, the shadow lies heavily, and must lie—an 
sun goes down ingloom. Whatever may be the eventual consolati 
the race, it has placed itself outside it. It has no evidences to add t 
stock of hope—it has no consolations to carry to the account of pati 
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the only inquiry must be that of the text—as it watches the deepen- 
'xieties of men and nations ; as it hears the tottering faiths and 
ting deathbeds; as it watches for the morning that comes not, 
jaborate constitutions, Divine and human, which refuse to march— 
aa look upward into the inscrutable, impersonal heaven, and ask, 
” if there be one in hearing—if all be not vague chance, shifting 
i. or inflexible law ; if there be any One above, intelligent, however 
—‘ carest Thou not that we perish?” 
ie question might have been asked, with some force of reason—may be 
yunded still, for such as believe not—were it not for that Divine inter- 
on of which we have but just passed from the annual commemoration. 
very reckoning of our year, little as we may notice it, reproves and 
ds the expostulation of the ‘‘not caring.” “It may be possible to 
gerate—certainly to misrepresent—the effects, as already realised on 
1, of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ—it is impossible to 
state the argument of the sympathy and of the love. We may marvel 
ie slow march of the Gospel towards the conquest of nations—at the 
ward steps here and there, of its beneficent influences—at the 
uthering of clouds of sin and misery once dispelled—at the imperfect 
ess, anywhere, of that message of peace and holiness which ought by 
time to have spread a new life over the face of the whole earth. We 
feel—and we ought to feel—the responsibility of this failure as lying 
vidually upon all who profess, but do not live, the Gospel. We may 
o far as to say that mankind is still “ perishing,” though the light of 
has searched out the chambers of imagery, and made it no longer 
sable to sit or walk in darkness. Like the disciples on the sea of 
lee, we may feel ourselves in jeopardy, the Gospel having failed to 
; in us its saving work, and rather revealing than dispersing the gloom 
in and death. 
ne thing we cannot say—that our Master cares not. If He had not 
d to save, would He have left the glories of heaven to be born of a 
an, to he made one of us, to share our weakness, temptations, and 
yws, to be despised and rejected by His own, to stoop at last to death, 
| the death of the cross? Certainly He cares if we perish. Say, if 
must say it, with the scoffer, that He attempted the impossible—that 
miscalculated the comparative forces of antagonistic good and evil— 
He failed in His great adventure—that He lived and died in vain. 
if you must say it, with the scoffer, that He was conscious of failure, 
He felt Himself defeated, that he died broken-hearted. At least you 
10t accuse Him of not caring. He took it upon Him to deliver man 
[e came upon earth, He endured the contradiction of sinners, He sub. 
ed to the last agonies, that He might help, that He might redeem, that 
might regenerate, those who cared not for one another, those who 
d not for themselves. 
nd though we can, if we will, perish in spite of Him—though a salva- 
by force is no salvation, and a soul that will slay itself can, and a fallen 
re canalways stay so, or sink lower and lower, by successive acts of 
ng, till it dies the very death of hell—this need not be. The salva- 
mn of Jesus Christ is sufficient salvation—‘to the uttermost” is its 
s>hword—not by force, nor in spite of us, but the consent of a will made 
ing, He can justify and sanctify, He can strengthen, and bless, and save. 
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If ever He should seem to sleep through our sorrows, or to be indi 
to our prayers, this is but to try our faith, to sober our lightness, to dp, 
our earnestness—soon will He arise and rebuke the wind and the se 7* 
last, for one and for another, He maketh the storm a calm, so tha 
waves thereof are still. 

‘‘ Carest thou not ? ’’—has a voice for the disciple as well as for the : | 
How it reproves the lazy loitering, the purposeless sauntering, the ea ¢ 
dreaming, in which so many of us pilgrims and voyagers pass the tit, © mi ¢ 
our sojourning! Not to care that we perish, is suicide—not to care elieve? 
our brother perishes, is murder. Christ cared, God cared, that we ‘ pow 
care ; and yet, as I look within, as I look around me, I find almost no sf toh 


lives given to this one thing, the making themselves easy, and soft;/°"4 ' 
luxurious—I see minds relaxing themselves by every sentimental, s 
tional, or sensual study—I see souls, not so much bravely encount'. 
terrible questions of doubting, on purpose that they may know, an “¥°— 
purpose that they may judge, but rather idly suspending everything;> °% 
though doubt were wisdom, as though it were an evidence of power thy 4 
fertile in cavilling, cruel in unsettling! © if we would be serious! ¢P 4! 
we would be considerate! O if we would work! O if we would care ‘sale 
Standing this day on the margin of an undiscovered future—hea’ cho. 
Jesus Christ say to us this morning, “Let us cross to the other sit th. 
knowing, yet not knowing, what that “‘ other side” means—a condit'?4t W 
at least, of mind and heart different from, yet made by, the present—le . 
gather all our energies for the mystic, the allegorical, crossing—le, 1" th 
resolve, like the disciples before us, two things: that we will obey #¢ t 
summons as His, and that we will take Him with us! This if we do®! tH 
need fear no evil—no, not if the weeks of this Term should contai: UPO# 
them the transition from health to sickness, from life to death ! ees 
No stranger can visit unmoved those solemn memorials, of marble till v 
or painted window, which keep fresh in your Cathedral Church the lo‘€2 " 
names of young men called suddenly, by accident or fever, from am*U # 
the energetic movements of academical life into the stern realities o© we | 
everlasting hereafter. They live still—there and here—there, we tityt | 
resting, serving, knowing, learning, worshipping, aspiring. Here in salut, th 
admonition for those that come after—bidding them to be ready alw/O™) 
remembering their Creator in the days of their youth. 108} 
This may be, for anyone of us, “ the other shore” to which Christ to-c A 
iscalling us—it may beso, even if no one thinks it. (f 
But, at all events, changes will be busy/in this congregation, even witllc 
the short span of one Term. O how many may have passed, by a f€), | 
short steps, from faith to scepticism—from prayer to silence—from core 
parative innocence toa guilty conscience! Who can pretend to be conf 
dent, who can daré to be light-hearted, as he launches forth to-day for 
shore veiled in mist, over a sea big with storm ? 
Let us all thank God that there is One who cares if we perish—let uj f' 
pray Him so to keep us, in every going out and coming in; so to watc| 
over us in the hours of toil, of converse, of resting ; so to order all thing) 


for us, study, thought, influence, companionship—that we may never perishy f® 
alec esi grow in grace and in knowledge of Himself, our Lord and 
to) ; 
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MLENTAL LIGHTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON.* 
; iE Rey. Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D,, LL.D., F.R.S, or DURHAM. 
Sunday, July 20, 1890. 
TAKING UP THE CROSS. 
LUKE XIV. 25—35. 


J QREHOUSE AND Fortress.—The poor peasant or fellah, who lives 
year to year, or rather from month to month, conceals his scanty 
, which is to supply him till the next harvest, i in a silo, or under- 
id pit, carefully covered over, either. in his little plot or in the yard of 
| Ouse, and drives his goats every night into his courtyard ; but when a 
‘becomes richer, in a land where wealth consists in flocks and herds, 
in stores heaped up, rather than in money, this wealth in kind cannot 
] 0 easily concealed, and his first aim is to secure his possessions against 
jsurprise of marauding parties. With this object he prepares to build 
j rehouse, or defensible tower, such as we see still among the Druses of 
/Hauran, where he can bestow all his fruits and his goods. As the 
er parties are generally only a troop of light-armed horsemen, a simple 
«2 building of stone, loopholed in the upper story, is sufficient for 
‘itz, these towers not being intended to resist regular military opera- 
s. \xich a tower still exists at Carmel, in Judah, the home of Nabal, 
is attributed to Abigail’s churlish husband by the country folk around, 
igh in reality of no earlier date than the time of the Crusades, having 
/oably taken the place of an earlier and ruder building. The need for 
ise towers, and the way in which stores were kept by “the poorer class, 
‘ustrated in Jeremiah xli. 8, where ten men plead for their lives : 
lay us not: for we have treasures in the field, of wheat, and of barley, 
1 of oil, and of honey ;” that is, hidden stores, buried underground, 
ich they could reveal to their captor, if their lives were spared. 
‘Ir THE SALT HAVE LosT HIS SavouR.’’—The illustration is taken 
»( a phenomenon familiar to many of our Lord’s hearers. We do not, 
countries where the salt is not found on the surface of the ground, find 
losing its taste. But in Palestine, in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
are large superficial deposits of salt, and, as at Jebel Usdum, a vast 
Ymountain, seven miles long and three or four hundred feet high. The 
‘mountain and other deposits are covered with a coating of soft gypsum, 
metimes several feet thick, which must be removed before the salt is 
ached. This covering is created by the combined action of sun and 
in, which, in course of ages, slowly evaporates the moisture and precipi- 
es the saline particles, leaving a crust of earthy, crumbling matter,. 
1ich has the appearance of salt, but is utterly useless. Salt, as is well 
own, is a valuable fertiliser, when used in small quantities, especially for 
e date palm. But this earthy gypsum supports no vegetable life of any 
id, and is perhaps the only material on which Borhing will grow. Even 
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the sulphur deposits have plants peculiar to themselves; but these, 
ever long exposed, unless mixed with some other substance, remain 
lutely bare. The marl-beds on the west side of the Dead Sea aNy pe 
lower Jordan, which give an air of such utter desolation to the regio), ., 
formed entirely of this deposit of salt, which has lost its savour, a, . 
moreover, absolutely destructive of all life. ' 
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SERMONETTE FOR CHILDREN ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON,* | 
Lesson for July 27: LUKE xv, 1—10. Golden Text ; Verse 10. 
Lost anD Founp. 


WE come now to some parables for publicans and sinners, in which 
Lord showed to them the love and free forgiveness of God. Our 
had a great and special love for the weak things of the castle—the pi 
the down-trodden, the forsaken, the lost. This chapter is a whole Gos 
of comfort to the lost. 


I. The value of one lost soul. In our Lord’s first parable He tells of 
one sheep that was lost. The shepherd had many sheep, and only 
was lost. But ifthe shepherd were to say, “never mind,” whenever 
sheep was lost, he would soon have many fewer than ninety-nine. 
counts the lost soul worth all that searching which is told us in oO} 
parable, and the saving of it worth allthe joy. The most worthless bd 
you ever met is worth more that all earth’s gold. 


In our Lord’s second parable He tells of the one bit of silver that /; 
lost. There is a great fascination about stories of lost treasures, and/ 
search forthem. One of Robert Louis Stevenson’s most popular book 
“ Treasure Island,’’ which relates the history of lost treasure and the seal 
for it. Only last year an expedition was fitted out to search for hiddff 
treasures in the lonely island of Little Trinidad in the South Atlanj} 
But the treasures required to be found, and the expedition had to ret] 
empty-handed. There is often great eagerness shown to recover eart\ 
treasure, but the eagerness of God is far greater to recover His lost ones 


II. The sinner’s great encouragement, The shepherd was anxious 
find his lost sheep, the woman was eager to recover her lost coin, ay 
Jesus is far more eager to find the lost souls. Your loss is His loss. 
is His chosen work ; His great joy to find lost souls. The great preac! 
Whitfield used to say, that Jesus was so willing to receive sinners tl 
he did not object to receive the devil’s castaways. 


III. The work of the heavenly mind. It is to sympathise with thd® 
who seek the lost, and to rejoice with them when the lost are fou s 
‘There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner th’ 
repenteth.” ; : 


** These Sermonettes are original or abridged. ae: | 


